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lence of the attack ebbed and the Allies were given
leisure to revise their trenches, many improvements
were introduced, battalions were more frequently
relieved, and the whole system was regularized.
The strain and the ennui of the work remained, but
the physical hardships grew lighter, the trenches
were lined and drained, and the communication net-
work was perfected. The British food supplies were
excellent: good feeding will go down to history as a
tradition of this army in Flanders, like hard swear-
ing in the case of an earlier expedition. Frequent
reliefs and better provision for billets and baths in
the rear did much to ease their lot. A battalion
which came out of the trenches weary, lame, di-
shevelled, spiritless, and indescribably dirty, would
be restored in a couple of days to a reasonable
smartness and good humour. Perhaps the officers
in those months had the hardest task. For them
war justified its old definition: "Months of acute
boredom punctuated by moments of acute fear."
The worst part of the business was the wet, and this
was chiefly felt in the north. A dripping winter
and the presence of a million men churned West
Flanders into a gigantic mud-hole.

For all the ranks of France the war was a crusade,
and they moved to it with a consciousness of destiny,
and with the high seriousness of Raymond before
the walls of Jerusalem. The British soldier was
psychologically a world apart. We find him under
heavy fire discussing hotly the merits of his favourite
football team, and playing games in his scanty lei-
sure, and diffusing over the whole ghastly business
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